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Sometimes, especially among Cal- 
vinists, there was held a legalistic view 
of the church. The Bible was the law- 
book prescribing its forms and its activ- 
ities. Others, like some Anglicans and 
Lutherans, held to a looser view of the 
church and were more concerned to se- 
cure the independence of the state than 
the freedom of the church. Others, 
again, like the Anabaptists and the 
(later) Baptists, held firmly to the free- 
dom of the church and had little to say 
positively of the state. On the whole, 
it is to be said that the Protestants 
found in their Christian faith a purifying 
and strengthening influence working 
upon the natural institutions of human 
life and raising the common to the level 



of the holy. Thus, instead of the divine 
origin of the ecclesiastical order, Protes- 
tantism tended to exalt the divine 
sanction of the civil order. In place of 
the divine right of popes there was the 
divine right of kings or princes or 
parliaments. Instead of the suprem- 
acy of the priest in the life of the 
household there was the supremacy of 
the parent. Protestantism, therefore, 
on the whole, interpreted Christianity, 
not as institutional, but as a super- 
natural transforming energy working 
through the natural institutions of 
men and exalting them to be the 
natural instruments of God's grace 
as it works out a heavenly, beneficent 
purpose. 



THE SOVEREIGNTY OF FATHERHOOD 



WILLIAM JAMES McKITTRICK, D.D., LL.D. 

St. Louis, Missouri 



It is with deep sorrow that we have to announce that Dr. McKittrick died shortly 
after finishing this article. In it we may therefore feel that he is expressing his own 
deepest conviction, borne of his wide and long experience as a religious leader. 



There is no question in Christian 
thought as to the sovereignty of the 
Creator over his creatures, but there is 
considerable question as to what kind 
of sovereignty it is, and what are its 
relations to the personality of God and 
the consciousness and experience of 
man. The two words "sovereignty" 
and "glory" so overlap each other that 
we think of them together. The con- 
ceptions are joined in our confessions of 



faith, and wherever the sovereignty of 
God is mentioned the glory of God is 
bound up with it. 

It is important, therefore, in the con- 
sideration of God's sovereignty, to look 
into our conception of God's glory; the 
origins of it, the development of it, 
the colorings that are lent to it by 
the imagination, and the whole substance 
of it as it lies upon our thought and molds 
our thinking. Both secular and reli- 
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gious history furnish a large bulk of 
information upon this subject. The 
imperial conception of the word has 
largely controlled its interpretation. 
A dominant dynasty, a conquering army, 
a bewildering display of the pomps and 
prides of dominion, the irresistible sweep 
of the various majesties that have arisen 
on earth and subdued it — these are what 
men have thought of when they have 
thought of glory. And this imperial 
conception was carried over into the 
Christian church. Glory was conceived 
in terms of power. The Roman Empire 
left a lasting impress upon Christianity. 
The popes were spiritual emperors. 
God was a magnified Caesar. His power 
in salvation or in providence, in retri- 
bution or in mercy, was that of the im- 
perial scepter. The theology of Rome 
shaped the theology of the Middle Ages. 
The same interpretation of the glory of 
God was continued in feudalism. It was 
at home there and was encouraged by 
everything that lay around it. The 
democracy that puts values upon men 
was nowhere in sight, and the one value 
in the spiritual universe, the one power 
to be reckoned with, was the uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable power whose 
overlordship was like that of the baron 
over his servants and serfs. Nakedly 
human rights and privileges were un- 
recognized. "The world was reduced to 
a mere theater for the display of the 
divine attributes, and men became 
simply marionettes to whom God 
assigned such rdles as he pleased." 
Complaint was sin and uncomplaint 
was a cardinal virtue. All question 
about the character of God and the 
possibility of his owing a debt to the 
creatures he had created would be as 



foolish and unavailing as to question 
about the strands of the whips that were 
laid upon their backs. They were small 
and God was great, and that was the end 
of the matter. The glorious God could 
do as he pleased just because he was the 
glorious God. The men of that age 
were taught that when a fire from heaven 
did nothing for them but to burn their 
skins into charred wrinkles it was a 
beneficent and purifying fire and that 
their sole business was to stand its heat 
and sing in its flame. 

And this same conception passed into 
Protestantism. It found expression in 
the doctrines of predestination and pret- 
ention. It was necessary to the glory 
of God that he should be permitted to 
pick out the saved and the unsaved, and 
to stamp them with unchangeable desti- 
nies, without any consideration of their 
spiritual character and achievement. 
Calvinism has often modified this state- 
ment by saying the same things in other 
terms, and by the assertion that what 
it means was altogether different from 
what it said. It taught most stren- 
uously the sovereignty of God over 
church, creed, life, salvation, and con- 
science, and its service in this respect 
cannot be minimized; but it taught just 
as strenuously that the outcome of all 
this sovereignty flowed back into a self- 
centered glory. Everything was done 
for the sake of that glory. Men were 
redeemed into a choir. Sin was con- 
demned as a revolution within the 
boundaries of an empire. It had to be 
conquered because it stained or chipped 
a throne. 

Now there is no contention in sane 
Christian thought against the truth that 
God created and carries on the world for 
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his own glory. The mistake is made 
when we put our conception of glory 
into his conception of it; when we fill it 
with a complacent selfishness and then 
transplant it into an unselfish Godhead; 
when we leave out of it almost every- 
thing that makes it a real glory and 
cover it over with a congeries of abstract 
and juridic elements that would not 
even win the respect of the mind of the 
average man. A man who works for his 
own glory is condemned. The judg- 
ment upon such a procedure is harsh 
and stern. It will put a black mark on 
the tricks of the politicians. It is recog- 
nized and outlawed in what is said to 
be "the honor among thieves." This 
simple human fact emphasizes the un- 
reasonableness of exalting our inherited 
traditional notions of glory to the uptop 
and forefront of our idea of the glory 
of God. 

A great change came over all this 
when the democratic spirit leaped to the 
front in philosophical thought and the 
conduct of government. Sovereignty 
was looked for somewhere else than 
among the radiations of royal splendors, 
and the glory that surrounded it and 
streamed from it was translated into a 
new language. It began to be realized 
that men were something more than 
worms of the dust or pawns on a checker- 
board, that they were endowed with 
rights that could not justly be taken 
away from them, and that one of these 
rights was a fair treatment and a square 
deal from the hands of their fellow-men. 
Romanism and feudalism might exer- 
cise their authority wherever their brute 
force might enforce it, but there arose a 
tide against them which, it was believed, 
would eventually carry them away. A 



new valuation was put upon the indi- 
vidual man. He was granted the same 
rights and privileges in his own little 
house as were granted to a king in his 
castle. It was not mercy that he asked 
for, but opportunity, a free unchoked air 
in which to expand his lungs and swing 
his arms. And this democratic spirit 
pierced the sky. It was believed that 
not only had men rights which other 
men were bound to respect, but that 
they had rights which God himself was 
bound to respect because of his respect 
for human personality. He had never 
overridden this. He had never forced 
truth upon men. He had never broken 
down the barriers of their free will. His 
salvations might be accepted or rejected. 
His Kingdom might be entered or passed 
by; and men began to feel that God was 
an honest God, that he would not ask 
what they could not give, that he would 
not first disable them and deprive them 
of even potential righteousness and then 
demand perfect righteousness from them. 
They began to feel also that the glory 
of his sovereignty did not consist in 
selecting a few men for high honor, but 
in lifting up all men toward the highest 
honors which they could possibly obtain. 
It was not so in the monarchies. There 
were only a few privileged courtiers 
around the seats of the mighty. The 
monarchical idea was bare rulership. 
The proletariat was like wind-swept dust 
to Louis XIV. It was useful only for 
what could be got out of it. The demo- 
cratic ideal upset that. Men were pre- 
cious because they were men, and God 
would look upon them as men, and the 
relationship between them and himself 
would be vital and not artificial. Jus- 
tice was demanded at both ends. God 
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was in bonds to man just as surely as 
man was in bonds to God. God owes 
something to men even as men owe 
everything to God; and what he owes 
them is not, as was supposed by the 
Rationalists and Deists of the eighteenth 
century, to make them happy, but to 
make them good. The good of men is 
the highest object of the highest life. 
This placed a new complexion upon the 
face of God's sovereignty and of his 
glory. The old complexion of arbitrary 
power and self-assertion faded away. 
It was felt, and has been felt more and 
more ever since, that if man's chief end 
is to glorify God, which means to live in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
law of God, equally true is it that God's 
chief end is to glorify man, which means 
to confer upon him the possibilities and 
environments of goodness; not to make 
him good ab extra, or to impute to him 
an unearned righteousness, but to show 
him what goodness is and where it is and 
in giving him his help to attain it. The 
glory of God is the goodness of God, and 
the glory of man is the goodness of man, 
and the one glory gets under the wings 
of the other glory to lift it up to its 
highest pinnacle. 

There was a great awakening of inter- 
est on this topic when "the Lives of 
Christ" began to appear in rapid suc- 
cession toward the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Theologians were led 
to reconstruct their ideas of the sover- 
eignty of God by a profounder attention 
to the manifest and outstanding con- 
ceptions of Christ on the subject. These 
were sought for, not in any reflections of 
his thought, but in his own words. It 
was found that the central idea in 
Christ's portrayal of God was the idea of 



a divine fatherhood. No emphasis was 
laid by him on any other kind of sover- 
eignty. The largest use of the words 
" king " and " kingdom " are found in the 
parables where they are employed in a 
metaphorical sense in order to bring the 
thought which they held within the 
comprehension of the people. They 
could grasp the significance of kings and 
kingdoms when they could not measure 
the spiritual contents of the Savior's 
teaching. King and kingdom were 
before their eyes, and Christ used a 
thought-form that would appeal to their 
ears; that was his habit. He did not 
cast his pearls upon the ground to be 
trampled over, but clothed his address 
in a form that would be familiar to his 
auditors. There is no evidence that the 
imperial conception of a kingdom had 
any place in his mind. His Kingdom 
was an association of peoples who were 
controlled by the same purpose and 
actuated by the same motives. It was 
built on a spirituality that obliterated 
earthly circumstance or condition. It 
was not a ladder, but a level. All 
enjoyed the same rights and privileges. 
Those who hankered after the highest 
seats were rebuked. The highest seat 
was not that of dominancy, but that of 
humility. The term "kingdom" was 
retained because there was a kingdom 
and there was a king, but of a different 
sort from that which had occupied the 
attention of the world. The Kingdom 
of God was democratic because all 
within its walls had the same opportu- 
nity. It was character that conquered 
its strips of territory and won its prizes. 
In his direct communion with God, from 
which parable and metaphor were nat- 
urally excluded, Christ never called God 
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"King," but always called him "Father." 
In the prayer which he taught his dis- 
ciples it was the Father who was King 
of the Kingdom. This indicates clearly 
enough the character of Christ's con- 
ception of sovereignty. It was paternal- 
ism in its deepest and longest reach. It 
was not the dominion of unchained 
power, but that of a power that was 
wound around by the chains of its own 
constitutional purpose and desire. It 
could not be free from what it wanted. 
Its wants were its bonds. Even omnip- 
otence cannot shake itself away from 
the rulership of its omnipotent will. 
God was as free as the wheeling stars of 
his highest heavens, but the wheeling 
stars are held to their orbits. God's 
freedom is the freedom of being right and 
of doing right. 

God's sovereignty is the sovereignty 
of fatherhood, which is another way of 
saying that it is the sovereignty of love. 
Here is the vital distinction between 
mediaeval or feudal Christianity and 
the Christianity of modern thought. 
Not that the love of God is a modern 
idea. It is as old as the apostles. It is 
older than the prophets and older than 
Abraham, but it was swamped out of the 
heart of theology by other ideas that 
swamped in. In the confessions of 
faith it was banished from the text and 
put into a footnote. Love was benevo- 
lence, good-will, kindly feeling, a vague 
and undefined general goodness, but it 
was not love as described in the Corin- 
thian epistle. It was not the greatest 
thing in the world, and it was not the 
greatest thing in the other world. But 
love is the greatest thing in the world 
and the greatest thing in the other 
world, the greatest thing in man and the 



greatest thing in God. No need to 
strike the strings of its glory in human 
life. It makes society, upholds it, and 
safeguards it. Without it humanity 
would be a beast of prey and all the 
social instincts would die. It is the one 
giant foe of the selfishness that would 
slay us. 
Love took up the harp of life, 

And smote on all its chords with might, 
Smote the chord of self which, trembling, 

Passed in music out of sight. 

And love is not an attribute of God. 
It is God himself according to the 
apostle John. All other attributes or 
qualities in the Godhead stand around 
it like servitors eager to do its will. 
Omniscience is the love that knows; 
omnipotence is the love that does; 
omnipresence or immanence is the love 
that is everywhere; holiness is the love 
of righteousness; goodness is the love of 
virtue; wisdom is the love that weighs 
and measures; justice is love at the 
bottom; mercy is love at the top. 
Says Browning, "For the loving worm 
within its clod were diviner than a love- 
less God amid his worlds, I will dare to 
say." 

We have spoken of the linking to- 
gether in our thought of sovereignty 
and glory so that when we think of one 
we think of the other. There is another 
link which is that between fatherhood 
and love. We have spoken of them 
separately, but they are not thought of 
as separate save as the separation that 
exists between the two sides of a shield. 
They are joined together and no man 
can put them asunder. Doubtless there 
is a larger scope to a divine fatherhood 
than is visible in the ordinary family 
relationships; elements in it and the 
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expressions of them that ride above our 
finite and familiar conceptions of its 
range and outlook. All language in its 
endeavor to embody infinite reality is 
of necessity metaphorical, an imper- 
fect translation, a miniature portrayal of 
that which lies above the reach of our 
comprehension. The limitation of hu- 
man speech accompanies the limitation 
of the human mind. And it is a further 
fact that divine revelation is made for 
all time and even for all eternity. What 
we do not know now they who come 
after us shall know. What we do not 
see now succeeding ages may easily see. 
The darkened glasses may be cleared for 
the unborn generations. 

In view of these two facts we may 
safely say that the truth of the father- 
hood of God is a discovered country, 
but not an explored country, and that 
there are rivers in it along which we 
have not yet sailed. But there is one 
thing which we know to be there be- 
cause we have handled it with our 
hands. It is love and the sovereignty 
of love. Nothing else is worthy of 
sovereignty even to the eye of our 
finite intelligence and our limited visions 
of a progressive revelation. Through 
the metaphysical envelopes and beneath 
the uncomprehended Shekinahs we be- 
hold the love of God in the fatherhood 
of God and the fatherhood of God in 
the love of God. That much is plain. 
It is the supreme revelation. It is the 
voice of nature and the voice of grace 
and the manifold voices of all the terres- 
trial and celestial orators who stand on 
the horizons of all the world. 

It is sometimes said that an over- 
abundant emphasis upon the sovereignty 
of fatherhood and love in the character 



of God and in his dealings with mankind 
induces an effeminate and invertebrate 
type of Christianity; that it softens the 
heavens, evaporates the sterner moral 
necessities of the Godhead, and encour- 
ages men to play out the traffics and 
tricks of iniquity without any adequate 
fear of punishment. This idea is built 
upon a misconception of what father- 
hood and love are. Theirs are the 
sternest faces in the universe. There 
are not wraths so deep and dire as their 
wraths are, no retribution for a spiritual 
criminality so swift and hot. Law is a 
terror to evildoers, but love is a greater 
terror. A transgression against king- 
hood may send a man to prison, but it 
is nothing to the prison to which a man 
is sent sooner or later who transgresses 
against fatherhood. The deepest shame 
of a prodigal soul is revealed when it is 
compelled to cry out, "I am no more 
worthy to be called thy son." Aliena- 
tion from love is a darkness that can be 
felt. It may be longer in coming, but 
it stays longer when it has come. It 
stays longer and hurts longer. Laws 
are enacted, but a father is. Laws hang 
in the air with warnings and threats, 
like those on the signboards at railway 
crossings. There is nothing in the 
human world so fearful and foreboding 
as an outraged love. No pit of dark- 
ness is so deep as that wherein love is 
hurled back against the face of a lover. 
When a man comes into himself out of 
the other self that has come into him, 
and realizes that he has put a bruise 
upon his father's face, the twists and 
twinges of his conscience are like those of 
an auger writhing and biting into the 
wood. Fatherhood and love are not 
alleviations of sin, or a slackening or 
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relaxation of its penalties, but an under- 
scoring of them both. They blacken 
the blackness. They let loose the snaky 
heads of more furious furies upon the 
guilty soul. 

The fear that a strenuous and con- 
tinued preachment of the fatherhood of 
God will weaken the bands of divine 
authority, and thin the substance of 
human obligation, is one of those fears 
in which unreason and oblique logic 
are woven together. It is unreason- 
able because fatherhood is the very 
seat of authority, and it is illogical 
because the conclusion which it draws 
is at variance with the promises that 
stand before it. Shall we say that sin 
is watered down because it is committed 
against a father instead of a king ? Has 
any king the intimate relationship to us 
that a father has ? Will a czar be sorry 
when a convict dies in Siberia ? Will an 
emperor put on mourning when one of 
his soldiers is lost in a shipwreck ? They 
will not. The distance is too great. 
There are too many things between. 
The empire will go along just the same. 
But God does not go along just the same. 
God is not willing "that one of his little 
ones should perish." This is a relation- 
ship that is not diminished by distance. 
And a relationship like that involves an 
accountability which no other relation- 
ship does. We never see sin until we 
see it as a rebellion, and we never see it 
as a rebellion until we see who it is 
against whom we have rebelled, and we 
never see who it is against whom we 
have rebelled until we see that it is a 
Father, and that it is love. Sin is abnor- 
mal. And abnormality punishes itself. 
It sets us outside of an ordered universe. 
It leaves us alone with ourselves. It is 



detachment and isolation. If we were 
idiots, we would not feel it. But when 
self-consciousness has passed into God- 
consciousness, and God-consciousness 
has passed into Father-consciousness, 
we shall feel it to the ends of all our 
being. 

The sovereignty of fatherhood has 
another mark upon it. It not only 
deepens sin, but it wins allegiance. It 
makes the loudest appeal to mankind's 
loyalty. It wins a larger following than 
any other kind of sovereignty. It is an 
empire of hearts, and that is the widest 
of all empires. It strikes the common 
denominator of humanity. The willing- 
ness of the response to it is a cheerful 
willingness. Its command is never 
driven, because it is the command of 
love. It is the only sovereignty which 
the streets recognize. The dominion of 
mind passes over their heads. The 
argument of sheer power awakens revo- 
lution, and if the revolution cannot lay 
hold of visible weapons, it will be that 
inward revolution which is dumb but 
not deaf. Wherever this sovereignty 
of love carves out a kingdom in human 
life, it is a kingdom that shall stand for- 
ever, for of all things love stands the 
longest, and the love of God stands the 
longest of all love. 

It is impressive in this connection to 
follow the fortunes of Christianity in 
regions that lie beyond the pale of the 
Christian civilization. There are two 
generic ones — the heathenism, which has 
not yet been touched by the Christian 
religion, and the slums, which have 
heard it, and have been faintly moved by 
it, but have sunken into a torrid or a 
frigid zone. These terms, however, are 
elastic. All heathenism is not always 
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heathenism, and all slums are not always 
slums. Both regions are penetrated by 
some quantity and quality of the light. 
Both can be stirred in their rags, and 
both have enough fundamental char- 
acter to recognize the value of the broken 
moral visions that pass before them. 
And both of them know what a sover- 
eignty is. It is visible above the most 
barbaric of superstitions. There is 
an omnipotent power in the clouds. 
The Indian thrills at the voice of his 
Manitou, and the South Sea Islander 
shivers before the tempest that may 
slash down upon him the wrath of a 
vengeful God. And the most sub- 
merged sections of humanity, where 
great cities have pounded vast areas of 
their citizenship into pulp, or where they 
have pounded themselves into pulp, feel, 
rightly or wrongly, that their lives have 
been scarred by the rough hand of some 
relentless power that has carried on a 
warfare against them in which they have 
been worsted. And neither heathenism 
nor slumism is in a mood to listen to the 
glorification of power. They have felt 
too much of it on their skins. They 
have been broken on its wheels. To 
tell them of these who are running the 
world with clubs in their hands will 
only bring a snarl from their tor- 
tured throats. It is the deification of 
another kind of power that they need, 
and the need will at last create a 
desire. 

This is the encouragement of foreign 
missionary work and of city rescue work. 
Both of them feel that they can awaken 
a reverence for a divine power among 
the downfallen and downtrodden when 
it is brought before them in a different 
dress than that in which they have 



been wont to see it. They will back 
away from it when it thunders. They 
will run away from it when it pursues 
them. They will reject it when it is 
hurled toward them in a mass of steel 
or iron. But they will be won to its 
sovereignty when it is revealed to them 
as a sovereignty of love. This is the 
slogan on the battlefields of the world's 
redeemers; and it is here that the an- 
cient conceptions of God's sovereignty 
break down. They may convince us 
of his greatness. They may roll above 
our heads all the suns and planets of 
his glory and make us to appear like 
grasshoppers in his sight. They may 
blame us and shame us, but they do not 
win us. They do not find us where we 
live; they do not seek us where we are 
to be found. The dazzle of glory is not 
enough. It must be warm as well as 
effulgent. Its sheen means more to us 
than its sparkle. There is a jury 
within us that will convict us of our sin. 
Even a drugged conscience will do it. 
A blinded eye will have a picture of it 
upon its retina. What we want to know 
is how to get rid of it. And it is only 
love that can get rid of it. A thousand 
penalties will leave it just where it is. 
Reformation by penalty does not exist 
in a spiritual world. And it is not 
reformation, but formation, that we 
need; an active principle of life substi- 
tuted for a dead principle of death, a 
new creation that shall plant within us 
the seed of a new world. And that shall 
never be done until we come beneath the 
scepter of the sovereignty of love. Then 
only shall we see the glory of God, when 
we see it shining in the face of Jesus 
Christ. No matter where we enter into 
the field of Christian thought, we come 
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out on the Galilean meadows. There 
did not seem to be any glory upon him 
who did not have where to lay his 
head. The stones did not shine under 
his feet. The Cross was a symbol of 
shame. But he was God's great glory 
standing among men, the sovereignty 
of love crowned with the sovereignty of 
sacrifice. 



It is this sovereignty that shall draw all 
men to him. It is fatherhood expressed 
in sonhood. It is the golden chain that 
shall at last bind humanity about the feet 
of God. And it does not bind us and sub- 
due us to its blessed slavery, because it 
has rumbled and flashed around the dome 
of the sky, but because it has wept in a 
Gethsemane and died on a Golgotha. 



THE NEW FORUM AND THE OLD LYCEUM 



REV. JAMES L. HILL, D.D. 
Salem, Massachusetts 



Did you ever attend a forum ? If so, you have your own opinion about it. Perhaps 
you attended only an ordinary Sunday evening service with a new label. That is not 
a forum. You do not preach in forums — you discuss. You expect the people are 
watching what you are saying and will have a chance to come bach with a question or a 
protest. Perhaps here lies the reason why some forums fail. The speakers are not 
really open-minded. They are not ready to discuss really vital subjects, and, most of 
all, if they are accustomed to the safety of a pulpit, they do not know how to present 
matters in such a way as to appreciate a critical listener. 



The happiest set of people that I have 
lately seen was in a Sunday evening 
forum. The atmosphere was like that of 
a reunion of friends. In token of sym- 
pathy and approval a ripple of applause 
broke out upon the silence at the con- 
clusion of the prayer. On this evening 
the clock never loiters on its way to ten, 
and when its two hands are together 
there, the leader comes to the edge of 
the platform, and, after a moment's 
pause, in token of the prevailing good 
feeling, dismisses the large company with 
the words "Good night," which are 
taken up in remote parts of the house, 
"Good night," "Good night," "Good 



night." A chairman for a forum is 
born, not made. He gives the boat a 
good push from the shore and then takes 
the tiller. A misfit here is fatal. He 
has generalship, a gift which nature 
sometimes plenteously bestows, but more 
often withholds. He is a person having 
both force and friends. He knows the 
front door to the human heart. He 
sounds the dominant note, gives the 
key, elevates the feeling, excites expec- 
tation, like Julius Caesar is "in the midst 
of things," controls the situation and 
projects his individuality. No leader, 
no forum — this is fact number one. Fol- 
lowers soon take on the traits of a leader 



